THE VANITY  OF  PHILOSOPHISING
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learn that they won't support you in a
failure is not due to the want of aquiline powers of
flight, but to the melancholy truth that even an eagle
can't do much in an air-pump. Is not that a rather
consoling reflection ? But here the philosopher
begins to be recalcitrant. You are not lowering my
pretensions, he says, but attacking the power of man
to attain truth upon any terms. All that is given to
us in experience is the effect of underlying causes; if
the causes vary the effects would vary; and, unless,
therefore, you can get back to the cause, your know-
ledge must remain empirical and radically uncertain.
Destroy all transcendental truths, and the phenom-
enal world itself becomes a mere shifting phantas-
magoria, on which we can trace only coincidences
and sequences, but are entirely unable to say that
they will ever recur again. The argument, of course,
raises the recollection of library upon library of con-
troversy. I can only touch one point. Practically,
we do not trouble ourselves about this difficulty. We
are quite convinced that we know a great many
things: we are sure that the sun will rise and set
to-morrow; we have no doubt as to the properties of
the ordinary objects, of trees and stones and steam-
engines ; every action of our lives implies a certain
confidence in%what is called the uniformity of nature ;
and it is plain enough that even if our knowledge be,